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| TABLE FINGERS 
4 lb. Drum 1/2 
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DIGESTIVE BISCUITS 
4 4b. Drum */- 





RASPBERRY WAFER 
4 lb. Drum 1/3 


BOURNVILLE 
BISCUITS 
$ Jb. Drum 1/2 


STIRLING BISCUITS 
(Milk Chocolate) 
$ 4b. Drum 1/3 
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| (Shortcake Finger) 
3 4b. Drum i|- 





MADE AT BOURNVILLE 
THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 


CHOCOLATE BISCUITS . 
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Not just chocolate biscuits — but 
chocolate biscuits made by Cadbury. There’s a difference . . . smoother, more 
delicious chocolate. Hand them round in the fashionable Drum. This attractive- 
looking tin is practical, too. It keeps the biscuits fresh and unbroken. Here is 


shown a } Ib. Drum of the Digestive variety. It costs only 1/-. Other varieties 






are at your grocer’s. 
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A HORTICULTURIST in Soviet Russia 
| has succeeded in crossing apple-trees 
with plum. This is of course his con- 
' tribution to his country’s preparations 
| for war. oe 


The performance of the goose-step as 


sweetly pretty,” says a distinguished 
visitor. Will telephone-subscribers try 
to bear this in mind when tempted to 
be irritable 2 4 


There was a sudden strike of waiters 
in a Belgian restaurant recently. As 
time wore on diners began torealise that 
something out of the ordinary had 
occurred. 





| 
| a surprise item by 
'a police detach- | 


sage, “is merely a habit.” Yes, and 
the trouble is too many people are 
trying to break themselves of it. 


A lady of one hundred has written a 
poem. The writing of poems is a habit 
which it is evidently very difficult 
to grow out of. 





| Among games 





| ment at a review | 
| of troops in Rome | 
| was understood to 
| be a tribute to 
‘the memory of 
| the saviours of the 
| Capitol. 

| 

| ss b s 


On the produc- 








| tion of King of the 








| Damned some sur- 





| prise wasexpressed 
that the Censor of 
Plays has not in- 
sisted that the title 
should be altered 
to King of the 
Dashed. 


It is reported 
that oysters have 
been heard singing. 
No wonder; there 
isn’t an “r” in the 
month till Septem- 
ber. « » 


An expert sug- 
gests that all 
motorists who ex- 
ceed the speed- 
limit should be 
sentenced to hard 
labour. This would 
mean huge new 
parking-places 
outside the prisons. 


The earliest 


Mecgewve vs 











and contests in 
which aleft-hander 
can be a discon- 
| certing opponent, 
| we were surprised 
| to see no mention 
| of chess. 


| Flaming Youth 
\is the title of a 
|film. It is not, 
| however, as one 
| might expect, the 
istory of Casa- 
| bianca. x x 


A scientist says 
that mosquitoes 
can fly for fourteen 
hours without 
landing. “But the 


trouble is they 
don’t. » » 
“Greyhounds 


often run_back- 
wards,” states a 
sporting writer. It 
is perhaps just as 
well to back them 
each way. 


oad 


An American 
film magnate is 
said to be worth 
$10,000,000. He 
can thank his stars 





“Men don’t care 





cookery-book, we 
learn, is a vegetar- 
lan one written in 





ECONOMY. 





Sanskrit and has been only partially 
translated. Vegetarians have over- 


Sanskrit roots. .,. . 

A swarm of bees entered a luxurious 
hotel recently, but left without doing 
damage. Presumably they realised that 
the residents had already been stung. 


“ . 
The London telephone-girls are 
as 





looked the culinary possibilities of 


Man, boasts a writer, can now travel 


swiftly on land, air and water. The 
only drawback is that his creditors can 
co; tC 

A Putney bullfinch rings a bell when 
it requires food. This experiment is 
sometimes tried by daring customers in 
London teashops. 


‘Married life,’ once remarked a 


if they lose flesh or 

not,” says a doc- 
padenic | tor. 

they lose it when shaving. 





“Back to Blouses,” announces a | 
But not much, we : 


fashion headline. 
expect, to some of them. 








The Old Firm. 


“ The first of the pennants . . 
mediately set above the nose of Hengist by 


Captain H. J. Horsey before the departure | 


of the liner with the mails.”—Daily Paper. 
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This and That. 





A MILLION pounds of paper and an acre of potatoes (you 
surely must have heard about it) went to the making of 
Anthony Adverse, that tremendous thousand-leaved book. 
And I think, of the two items, it is the acre of potatoes 
which charms me most. Lucky potatoes! Little did they 
dream the high purpose for which they were being set. 
Not to every potato is it given to serve the sacred cause of 
Art nor to wear the proud look (which comes only of mingling 
with literary people) in its eyes. Being a man of infirm 
purpose myself, I only read ‘about a quarter of Anthony 
Adverse, so that as a part-consumer of that field of potatoes 
I take a very lowly rank. 

How are potatoes used in the manufacture of a novel? 
Don’t ask me to explain. Perhaps it is all that sticky stuff 
which cracks when you open it violently. Enough to 
remember that there are a hundred ways of cooking 
potatoes and that you can make a horrid raw spirit out of 
them and drink yourself drunk. But every now and then 
an acre or half-an-acre will be chosen for eternity, to live 
| on when empires have crumbled to ruin and nothing but 
the beauty and pathos of best-sellers remains to tell an 
altered world of the heroic age that preceded it. You can’t 
do that with spinach or cauliflowers. 

P k kk 

There has been a dispute about abstinence and alcohol. 
It broke out in the House of Commons. I think it is very 
likely true that the most eminent modern athletes are 
teetotalers. Probably they don’t smoke. Probably they 
go to bed early, rise at dawn, run before breakfast and 
otherwise shun the world and live in hermitages. But it is 
not necessary for every humble pat-baller to be a Nazarite. 

I believe that if it were only possible for me to retain 
the croquet championship of Radnorshire by doing dumb- 
bell exercises in the bedroom, refusing to go out to dinner, 
skipping all the afternoon, chewing gum and being rubbed 
down with coarse towels by a trainer, I would deliberately 
lay down the croquet championship of Radnorshire and let 
another bear away the palm. 

In the good old days even cricketers and tennis-players 
accepted the handicap of an occasional glass of beer or wine, 
and stepped into the arena with a kind of gay insouciance, 
ready to face the world. Even now there are one or two 
golfers, low handicap men, who do not have to be massaged 
between the morning and afternoon rounds. 

Let ve remember these things gladly, while reserving our 
unstinted admiration for the proto-martyrs of modern sport. 
x kk 

I have been asked, and I willingly comply with the 
request, to recommend Captain G. 8S. M. Burton’s Sudan 
Arabic Note-Book to readers of Punch. This seemed to me 
one of the most delightful passages in the book :— 


ppb Llogell deck aut 15 
“Why the capital of the Sudan is called Khartoum.” 
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| And I sit my opinion will be generally shared. 


To the rapidly-growing collection of coloured-shirt 
wearers are now added the Silver Shirts of Oklahoma and 
the Middle-West. They have a paper called Th Silver | 
Legion Ranger, and it is a pretty good paper, I should say, 
if you can understand what it means. It is anti- Semite | 
and anti-RoosEvELT, and stands for farming and Christiay | 
democracy. I know that. Otherwise I have to judge mainly | 
by headlines. | 

Among these I find :— 


Sout oF Barney’s Duck TRANSMIGRATES INTO THE | 
Swope WHITE ELEPHANT. 


Smart Linpy Frew Away To Avorp N.R.A. O.K. 


For oF Kunyyn-LorB WANTED KAHN PUT ON Spit 
AFTER Forcrna OTTo ovuT OF METROPOLITAN 
OPERA. 


Every English reader in these days ought to try fo | 
understand a little about American politics. Otherwise | 
we shall never settle that Debt. 

kk | 

This reminds me that ‘bombshell’ is now an official | 
word. The British Government has declared in a Note | 
to the Government of the United States that to pay 
262,000,000 dollars would * ‘throw a bombshell into the 
Europe an arena. 

Didn’t I read somewhere— 


“ PaRTIAL DISARMAMENT BOMBSHELL DROPPED INTO 
GENEVA DEBATE” ? 


After which the silence was so intense that one could | 
almost have heard a 5°9 explode. Evoe. 








After “ Gotterdammerung.” 





Ir ever the sea came rushing in 
With a wild salty cry, 
And poured down Lewisham High Street, 
That ’s dusty and dun and dry, 
Showering shells and pebbles, 
And flowers from the fathoms freed, 
And draping the iron standards 
With glistering swathes of weed; 
Do you think the girls in the Sixpenny Store 
Would rise on the wall of the wave 
And sing as they eddied upwards 


Clasping their strings of treasure, 
Their diamond-drops and their pearls, 
They float on the dazzling wave-crests 
Where the water foams and swirls, 
Till their singing becomes a glory 
And the sky and the sea-line meet, 
A thousand lucid fathoms above 
The dun, drowned depths of the street. 


[No, I don’t. But one never knows.—Ep1rTor.] 








An Impending Apology. 

“The Lord Mayor, in reply, said: ‘I rise to respond to the toast 
of the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of the City of London, so charm- 
ingly proposed by Mrs. There would appear to be hardly any 
limit to the activities of that ancient body.’”—Local Paper. 








Things Which Might Have Been Less Ambiguously 
Expressed. 
“We enjoyed the Aroma of Montserrat (the home-made liqueur) 
and the staggering views.”—Motor Paper. 
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“ EXCUSE ME, Sir, BUT I WISH YOU WOULD OIL YOUR MACHINE.” 
“[ WISH YOU WOULD OIL YOUR WRETCHED BABY.” 








Pageant of Parliament. 


(Suggestions for the Same.) 
IV. 

Drak Mr. Puncu,—You are not so 
fond as some we know of shouting loud, 
“T told you so!” but if you were you 
might have cracked a bottle o’er the 
Marriage Act. To return to prose, I 
refer to the Marriage (Extension of 
Hours) Act, which became law a week 
or two ago. 

The Krvnca’s lieges may now be 
married up to 6 p.M., whereas formerly 
| the last lawful hour was 3 p.m. It is no 
_ longer necessary, then, for the solemn- 
| isation of matrimony to take enormous 
chunks out of the working-day of the 
wedding-guest. The friends of lowly 
couples may see them spliced without 
loss of wages, and the friends of the 
richer pairs need no longer be torn from 
| their banks, Government Departments 
or novels at lunch-time, to be left high 
and dry at tea-time in tail-coats and 
| lavender waistcoats, too late to return 
| to duty and too early to do anything 
else. Moreover, for rich and poor 
| alike, the hour of 6 P.M. is evidently 
; more in tune with marriage and 


merriness than the hour of 3 P.M., 
when the vitality of the Englishman 
is notoriously at its lowest, when the 
lethargy of lunch is not yet dispelled 
and the stimulation of tea is not yet in 
sight. Sixthly and lastly, the hard- 
worked parson need no more be com- 
pelled to marry the poor in batches on 
Sundays because they or their friends 
cannot afford to leave work in the 
middle of a working-day. 

It is ten years or more since this 
humble person first commended this 
small but beneficent reform. It is 
nearly ten since you printed in these 
pages the Piteous Ballad of Arabella 
Body, who was married at ten minutes 
past three, and deserted by her callous 
lord, taking advantage of the technical 
error. 

As usual, Sir, I suffered scorn for 
my endeavours. Certain very worthy 
organs suggested that I was seeking to 
convert the English Wedding into a 
drunken orgy. Men spoke darkly of 
“the Continental Wedding.” And now 
the thing has gone quietly through this 
exceptionally busy Parliament almost 
without public notice. 

But enough of this evil boasting! 
What I am concerned to show, Sir, is 


the characteristically reluctant and 
haphazard steps by which this reform 
has proceeded. I met the other day 
two noble lords, one of them holding 
high judicial office, who had just 
assisted to pass the new Act into law. | 
Neither of them had the smallest idea 
why the lawful hours of marriage used 
to terminate at 3 P.M. It is conceiv- 
able that you yourself, Sir, know no | 
more than they do. Many citizens 
believed the hour of three to have 
some deep religious significance. It | 
was not so. Here is the queer and) 
moving story :— | 

Far back in the wild ‘seventies it | 
was necessary for a registrar to be | 
present at the weddings of noncon- | 
formists, who were, I take it, regarded | 
as so many wild beasts. In those times 
the latest hour permitted for the | 
solemnisation of matrimony was 12 
noon. Whether the monstrous unions 
of nonconformists suddenly increased | 
in number, I know not, but I know 
that in many districts they were found 
to be too numerous for the registrar 
to cope with in the morning. 

Moved by the sad tale of the non- 
conformist maidens whose nuptials had 
had to be postponed for the above 
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| cause, 2 Member of Parliament, whose 
| honoured name I, alas! forget, brought 
\in a Bill to permit matrimony to be 
| solemnised up to four o’clock in the 
| afternoon. 
| Those were the spacious easy days 
when World..Economic Crises did not 
occur, the House of Commons ad- 
journed over Derby Day, and they had 
| full-dress Second Reading debates on 
| the little things that really matter. 
| They had a grand debate on this Bill, 
| which, ten years ago, I read with 
| delight and now recount from memory. 

The promoter having sketched the 

hard lot of the nonconformist bride, 
| the Home Secretary, Mr. CHILDERS, an- 
| nounced the Government attitude. 
| He had his facts wrong. He said that 
| the limitation of the hours of marriage 
| to 12 noon was part of Lord Harp- 
| WICKE’s eighteenth-century legislation 
against “clandestine marriages,” the 
idea being that if marriages had to be 
solemnised in daylight there was less 
chance of defenceless females being 
married by force or cunning to unde- 
sirable persons, highwaymen, bigamists 
and so on. 

Later speakers remarked that the 
Home Secretary was quite wrong. The 
| limitation to 12 noon proceeded from 
| the Canon Law—the idea being that 
| the couple took Mass after (or before ?) 
| the wedding celebration, that they took 
| both fasting and thereafter passed to 
| the Wedding Breakfast—which, then, 
| was really a “breakfast.” 

But the Home Secretary was not 
| more easy to move or convict of error 
| than Home Secretaries of a later day. 
| He answered, if I remember right, 
| “Well, that may be; but all the same, 
| it is desirable that weddings should be 
| celebrated during the hours of day- 
| light.” He did not, I think, say why: 
| nor did he attempt to substantiate his 
| “clandestine wedding” theory. The 
| foundations of his argument having 
been swept away, he still clung tena- 
ciously to the superstructure—a com- 
mon political feat. He just said vaguely 
that it was “desirable,” and he went on 
to make this profound and, as it turned 
out, very fruitful remark that ‘in the 
North of England in the winter-time it 
is very often dark by four o'clock.” 
Therefore, if the honourable promoter 
of the Bill would agree to the substitu- 
tion of “three” for “four,” the Govern- 
ment would provide facilities for his 
measure, but not otherwise. 

No one, I think, suggested that if the 
approach of darkness was really the 
decisive factor the hours of marriage 
might be allowed, perhaps, to vary with 
the seasons, like lighting-up time. That 
Was reserved for the ignoble Haddock 
in 1924. The promoter of the Bill 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 








accepted the Government’s offer on the 
principle of half (or rather three- 
quarters) of a loaf; and the Marriage 
Act, 1886, duly became law. 

That, then, Sir and honourable 
readers, was the historical origin of 
that mysterious limitation to three 
o’clock—the dictum of a Home Secre- 
tary that “in the North of England in 
winter it is often dark by four o’clock.” 

And now it has gone. Thus freedom 
broadens slowly down from resident to 
resident—first the nonconformists and 
now the general population. Twelve— 
three—six; where will this revolution- 
ary business end ? I wonder. Meanwhile 
I hope that those of His Masgsty’s 
lieges who take advantage of the new 
facilities will be duly grateful to all 
those (especially the hon. Member 
whose name I forget) who bore the 


burden and heat of this controversy, 





faced public obloquy, disappointment, 
intrigue, et cetera. A small thing and 
simple, but what a lesson to the 
budding politician! For where it is so 


difficult to get a small simple thing | 


done, of what use can it be to bother 
our heads about Waterloo Bridge, to 
say nothing of World Crises and Gold 
Standards? It is to induce that frame 
of mind that the whole machinery of 
our Constitution has been designed. 
Parliament exists to prevent things 
from being done until about thirty 
years after they become obviously 
desirable. This little affair illustrates 
that truth as well as any I know; and 
if the authorities would care to include 
it in the Pageant I will gladly, as those 
queer film-fellows say, “scenarise” the 
same. A. P. H. 


——— 
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At the Pictures. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE RED SHIELD. 
IF a new word, which may be pho- 
netically rendered ‘“Jawjarlis,” has 
come suddenly into common use, so 
that it is to be heard in London and 
Greater London on every side, it is 


| because of the popularity of the film, 


The House of Rothschild, in which the 


J-HD. 





FRINGES 
Mayer Rothschild . . 


OF FINANCE. 


. GEORGE ARLISS. 


actor whom that word commemorates 
has the controlling part. Jawjarlis. 


; Whatever the secret of the cinema is, 
| we knew long ago that he had mastered 


it—as long ago as his Disraeli, which 


| is the legitimate forbear of the present 
| picture and which an astute manager 


| has just revived. 


There is a certain 


| magic in the name of RoTHSCHILD, no 
' doubt of that, and we all like riches 
; and like to see how they are acquired ; 


but if an analysis of the crowds now 
besieging the Tivoli could be made, my 
guess is that the power drawing them 


: there would be found to be far less the 
i play and its title than the leading 


performer. In short, Jawjarlis. For 
Jawjarlis has become irresistible, a 
magnetic institution. 

The proud capricious beauties of the 
screen, of whatever nationality—and 
the world is being ransacked for them, 
blonde or brunette—flaunt their femin- 
inity, rise, dazzle, commercialise their 
vogue and disappear ; the tall handsome 
heroes arrive, a new one every week, 
fascinate, conquer and give way to 
others. But Jawjarlis goes on. He is 
not a Helen; he is not an Adonis; his 
initials are not S. A.; he is not even a 
funny man; but being Jawijarlis he fills 
the house. And, for the moment leav- 
ing his personality aside, not a little of 
the reason is that he can pick and 
choose. Most film stars, I fancy, even 
the most glamorous, have to do what 
they are told. On the other hand, of 
course, it is possible that such are 
Jawjarlis’s dominance and authority 








that the devisers of film stories work 
better for him than for anyone else. 
Be that as it may, a Jawjarlis film 
supplies what we want. We go to it 
with confidence and are not disap- 
pointed. The little plain man we know 
will be triumphant; the gods will fight 
for him; the big battalions will be on 
his side; his dice will have been 
scrupulously loaded—and therefore it 
is that we sit there happy and come 
away happy and the word Jawjarlis is 
increasingly heard in the land. 

As a story for popular consumption 
The House of Rothschild has been com- 
pounded with extraordinary adroit- 
ness. It has every proper ingredient 
and nothing is carried too far: even 
the deceit and avarice of the original 
Frankfort moneylender, old Mayer 
Rothschild, also played by Jawijarlis, 
being carefully cancelled out by the 
rectitude of hisend. Mayer had been a 
bit of a liar and cheat, but henceforward 
the good God need never regret that 
He had chosen the Jews. It is at 
his bedside that the fairy-tale begins. 
His five sons are there told by their 
dying father that they are to found 
banks in the five principal capitals of 
Europe, to live in amity and to make 
loans only for the promotion of peace, 





du -DowD 


A PAIR OF WAR-WINNERS. 
Duke of Wellington. . C. AUBREY SMITH. 
Nathan Rothschild . . GEORGE ARLIsS. 


and, being dutiful youths, they obey. 
They found banks in the principal 
capitals of Europe, they live in amity, 
and they make lcans only for the 
promotion of peace. Four of them also 
grow whiskers, but not Nathan. Nathan, 
with some of Jawjarlis’s instinct for 
success, remains clean-shaven and, as 


the eldest, settles in London and in 
course of time beats the astutest brains 
in the world at their own game and 
emerges its richest citizen. And always 
with those crisp tones, that engaging 
blend of innocence and power, that 
faint cognisant smile, that have done so 
much to make every film rival anxious, 
As old Mayer, with a real ghetto beard 
and a gabardine, Jawjarlis looks the 








IHD. 
THE HEAVY VILLAIN. 
Boris Kartorr, 


Jew, but when he becomes Nathan it | 
is more as a sagacious Quaker that I | 
visualise him, with occasional resem. | 
blances to one of Mr. Punch’s comic | 
artists. 

After Jawjarlis the honours go to | 
AuBREY SmitH, who makes the [roy | 
DvKE far less ferruginous than history | 
relates and far more of a genial Irish- | 
man with a brogue than I had sus. | 
pected. And rightly; for in such a| 
fairy-tale a crabbed martinet who | 
said anything stronger than “Dash!” | 
would be out of place. But before 
His Grace I ought to have mentioned | 
the mother of the Rothschilds, played | 
by Heten WEsTLEY and looking so 
like Little Red Riding Hood’s grand- 
mother in the preceding Silly Sym- | 
phony that we wondered where we 
were. But only for a moment. When | 
HELEN WESTLEY began to take a hand | 
in the film we knew that we were in the 
presence of a mistress of her art. 

Of the rest, the four other Rothschild | 
brothers are serviceable mouthpieces, 
especially when by “feeding” Nathan 
they pave the way to his longest and 
most impassioned speech. As the 
Duke’s aide-de-camp, Captain Fitzroy, 
Rosert Youn is more American than 
we were expecting, and possibly i 
advance of his time (although this 
could not be proved) in sustained 
kissing, but he has an attractive way 
with him; while the object of his pro 
longed osculation, Julie Rothschild (for, 
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Napoleon of Commerce (who has acquired trout-stream). “ Now THEN, STOP THAT RISIN’. 
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I won’Tt SEE ANYONE TILL AFTER LUNCH!” 








like TENNYSON’S farmer, the gallant 
| soldier was conscious of the value of 
| property in a wife), as played by 

LorETTA YouNG, has a candid sim- 

plicity which she certainly did not 
| inherit from her grandfather, together 

with hair more golden and fairer skin 
and a nose more tilted than are ordin- 
| arily associated with her race. A ‘‘mere 
| technicality.” And I must add that 
|the Ledrantz of Borts KaARLOFF is 
| sufficiently sinister and malignant. 

So much for the acting. The photo- 
graphy is excellent too, and I was 
| especially delighted by that scene of a 
sky empty save for a solitary pigeon 
Winging its way from the field of Water- 
loo to London with the fatal news. A 
stroke of inspiration to show us that. 

Finally let me say what a relief it 
is to see on the screen a strong man 
making a fantastic fortune without any 
assistance from a telephone. 

And so three cheers for Jawjarlis. 

E. V. L. 

“Ex-Public School, Gentleman, 27, cul- 
tured, magnificent physique, good appear- 
ance, pleasing personality, unimpeachable 


character, renowned sportsman, extensively 
travelled, fearless, no ties.” 


Daily Paper Advt. 
The Old School should be proud to 
present him with one. 
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Potts: A Cautionary Tale. 





THs week in praise and piety 
My homage must be paid 
To Potts, famed for sobriety 
And love of lemonade— 
Potts, who combined devotion 
To that salubrious potion 
With zeal for the promotion 
Of British Empire trade. 


Though he was blithe and merry 
And loved the social swim, 

Cocktails and old brown sherry 
Made no appeal to him. 

Amid life’s stoniest stubbles 

He found no cure for troubles 

In winking, beaded bubbles 
That froth the wine-cup’s brim. 


Yet from the water-wagon 
And drinks both soft and short, 
He fell, lured by a flagon 
Of Cassowary Port, 
A liquor so fuliginous, 
So rich and so robiginous, 
That he was still vertiginous 
When he appeared in Court. 
The sequel to his frolic, 
Before the Vine-Street beak, 
Might have been melancholic 
But proved a narrow squeak, 


For in the end he went hence, 

Let off with a light sentence, 

And full of true repentance 
For his untimely freak. 


So now when feeling skittish 
When going out to dine, 
Himself to drinking British 
He’s careful to confine— 
Beer that is non-Germanic, 
But brewed from herbs botanic | 
In Lancashire or Alnwick, 
And not the juice volcanic 


Of Afric’s heady wine. C.L.G. 








Un Portrait Intime. 

“Two portraits of Sir David, by J. Pet- | 
tie, R.A., one showing him in Spanish dress, | 
the other.as a rosy-cheeked young man with 
black, curly hair, and an interior, brought 
£6 16s. 6d.”—Daily Paper. 





“Plant out tomatoes in houses that are 
unheated; keep the house closed for a few 
days so that the soil may become warm, and 
the plants will go right away.” 

West-Country Paper. 
Will the same plan work with rhubarb ? 





“All the fieldsmen were within a dozen 
yards of his bath, but it was of no avail.” 
Daily Paper. 
Surely one on the shins would have 
got him out ? 
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Bathroom Ballads. 


Amonc all the varied pleasures of a 
week-end visit none ranks higher, I 
take it, in the estimation of every guest 
of culture and sensibility than the 
inaugural bath. At home, perhaps, use 
may have dulled his appreciation of 
the nightly festival; the familiar crack 
in the ceiling, the ‘clutter of shaving 
impedimenta on the window-sill, the 
medicine-chest in the corner combine 
to rob him, by their insistence on mere 
worldly cares, of that fine free feeling 
of unfettered independence which at 
its best the evening bath confers. But 
away no such obstacles to perfect 
enjoyment are to be found. With the 
locking of the door one shuts off from 
oneself all contact with the world out- 
side. Alone in the marble palace which 
everybody else seems able to afford for 
a bathroom the spirit, like the body, 
casts off its trappings and soars aloft 
into the regions of pure thought. There 
is no ugliness here, no sordid note, no 
sign or symbol of the vileness of our 
fellow-men. Even the human foot, 
viewed through the vapour of a per- 
fect. bath, loses a little of its wonted 
crudity. 

The basis of the bather’s content- 
ment lies, as I have tried to say, in his 
splendid isolation, his complete im- 
munity from outside interference, and 
anything which threatens that im- 
munity must be viewed by every 
right-minded Englishman with the 
gravest alarm. Which brings me to 
the lamentable affair of last ‘Friday 
evening. 

With a long: journey behind me, a 
delightful week-end in front of me, and 
a bathroom of surpassing beauty all 
round me the stage was surely set for 
| as blissful a quarter-of-an-hour—or 
longer if they would st 
the heart of man could desire. With 
a sigh of happiness I lowered myself 
into the water, placed, as my custom is, 
my sponge against that portion of the 
enamel where my head would rest, and 
leaned dreamily backwards—an action 
which automatically brought my gaze 
| into line with this appalling announce- 
; ment:— 

“ Please remember—don’t forget! 

Never leave the bathroom wet, 
Nor leave the soap still in the water— 
That ’s a thing you never oughter.” 

There was more of it, much more, 
but the gist of the poem, the carping, 
querulous intrusive spirit of the thing 
comes out clearly enough for my 
purpose in those first four lines. They 
broke the spell. They shattered at a 
single blow one’s serenity and one’s 

self-respect. They robbed one of one’s 





precious independence. No man can 
be the captain of his soul when all the 
time the whereabouts of the soap are 
engaging his attention. 

I might not perhaps have mentioned 
this occurrence, grievous though it was, 
if there was reason to think of it as an 
isolated case of bathroom sabotage. But 
unfortunately there is not. The reports 
of others, taken in conjunction with 
my own observations, lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that there are quite 
a number of houses up and down the 
country where this abominable practice 
is in force. Hostesses who would never 
dream of hanging up notices, ‘‘ Kindly 
Refrain from Splashing” and “‘Steady 
on with the Soap,” all over the bath- 
room walls, do not hesitate apparently 
to say the same thing under the thin 
guise of poetry. Which is good business 
for the poets but a sad blow to the self- 
esteem of the bather. 

The restriction of these warning 
notices to the bathroom does nothing, 
as I see it, to mitigate the severity 
of the insult; rather it aggravates it. 
“He won’t dare to get up to any 
of his mischievous tricks downstairs,” 
says my prospective hostess to her- 
self on the Friday morning, “there ’ll 
always be somebody to keep an eye 
on him there,” and she accordingly 
refrains from hanging up a stinging 
couplet on the subject of dirty boots 
in the drawing-room or a rhymed 
rebuke about soup-stains in the salle- 
a-manger. In my own room too, 
though sorely tempted no doubt to 
caution me in the matter of pipe- 
ash on the bed-clothes, she holds her 
hand. After all, the certainty of dis- 
covery, coupled with the impossibility 
of shifting the blame on to somebody 
else’s shoulders, will be enough, she 
thinks, to keep me in check. But in 
the bathroom—ah! that is very differ- 
ent. Here, where in the course of the 
evening many disport themselves un- 
observed, the culprit may well hope to 
go his riotous way without detection. 
Once let me get behind that close- 
locked door and in an instant—well 
she knows it!—every gentlemanly in- 
stinct will be forgotten. I shall sing. 
I shall frolic. I shall fill the bath to 
the brim and splash the walls with 
soapy water. I shall drench the bath- 
mat; I shall slash the towels with my 
razor; I shall hide the soap under the 
waste-pipe. And finally, as the crown- 
ing insult, I shall stay in for hours and 
hours while her other guests rage 
furiously together outside. 

“Tum tumti tumti something floor, 

Nor keep the bath an hour or more 


When other folk are wanting one— 
Just don’t forget, it isn’t done! ” 


is how the poem puts it. 


| 
Seriously, if that is her opinion of | 
my usual behaviour, what on earth does | 
she ask me down for? 
Of course I know what you will say. 
You will say that the poem isn’t aimed | 
at me at all; it’s meant for my hostess’s 
children or her husband or something: 
and anyway it’s only a joke. Well, 
you may be right; but all I can say is | 
that I hope in that case it will be re. 
moved next time I consent to go down | 
there for a visit. The bathroom jg | 
no place for levity. H. F. E. 








“Absence Makes .. .” 


Ir was some years ago that Smith | 
(John Smith) | 
Lived in a distant corner of the earth, | 
Five thousand miles from home and | 
kin and kith 
He kept the flag aloft for all his | 
worth. 
He had a little bungalow whose walls | 
Were made of mud; the ceiling was | 
a sheet | 
To save the snakes from having nasty 
falls 
On Smith. Outside, a-shimmer in | 
the heat, 
Beyond three fragile frangipani trees, | 
Were ‘miles and miles of rice on | 
marshy ground 
(Or was it sugar-cane?). But notice, | 
please, 
Smith called it ‘“‘Tooting Bec”—a | 
homely sound. 


Now Smith is home at last from Bun- 
galay, 
At 6, Laburnum Crescent (semi-d.), 
Where butchers, bakers, milkmen call 
all day, 
Where buses run, 
and c.). 
Across a tiny square of close-clipped 
grass 
A primly crazy path leads to the 
door, 
And through a curtained window those | 
who pass 
Espy an aspidistra. What is more, 
The thirty other houses in the are | 
Are just like Smith’s—in all respects | 
the same, 
Except in what they’re called. 
notice, mark! 
Smith calls his 
homely name. 


and water (h. 





And 


“ Bungalay ”—a 








Our Outspoken Contemporaries. 

“ A cake-decorating demonstration by Mr. 
——, followed by a talk on poisons and their 
antidotes by a local chemist, was very useful 
from all points of view. —Australian Paper. 





“She cried out in agony. And at that 
instant heard a horse whisper behind her.” 

From an Indian Paper. | 

Did it say “‘Windsor Lad”’? 
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Mrs. Birdikin’s History of 
England. 


Iil.—The Saxons. 

“JT must now tell you,” said Mrs. 
Birdikin, ‘‘about the Saxons, who con- 
quered Britain after the Romans had 
gone back to Rome.” 

“Pray, Mama,” inquired Clara, “why 
did the Romans leave Britain and go 
back to Rome?” 

The History of England which Mrs. 
Birdikin had been consulting had a few 


you must resign yourself, Henry, to 
a considerable amount of reprehensible 
bloodshed on the part of our rulers 
before we arrive at the state of things 
we now enjoy under our good Sailor 
King. Hengist and the other Saxon 
kings who came after him were no 
better than some of the British kings 
whom they conquered. In fact King 
Arthur, who was one of the last of 
them, was considerably more civilised 
than they were, and dined every day 
at a round table with his knights. It 
is not long since your Papa dined in 


monarchs that has seldom failed ys 
since. It was interrupted at one time 
many years later, by Oliver Cromwell. 
the son of a mere farmer and facially 
disfigured by a wart, who had the 
temerity to cause King Charles’s head 
to be cut off and ruled the country 
himself. But that disgraceful episode 
in our annals soon came to an end. Our 
beloved King William is actually 
descended from Alfred the Great and 
has inherited many of his virtues, | 
will tell you a little story about King 
Alfred which will enable you to bear 





pages missing at that point 
of our Island Story, but she 
was not willing that the child- 
ren should consider her any- 
thing but well-informed upon 
the whole course of it. “It is 
difficult to disentangle all the 
reasons for their departure,” 
she said. “Suffice it to say 
that Hengist and his wife 
Horsa came over from Saxony 
with the idea of furthering 
a marriage between their 
daughter Rowena and the 
British king, Vortigern, who 
was a widower. The young 
woman captivated the mon- 
arch by her charm, but she 
deemed him somewhat ad- 
vanced in years for her, and, 
in order to get her father’s 
good word with her, Vortigern 
handed over to Hengist the 
county of Kent. The marriage 
took place, but Vortigern’s 
subjects objected to it, de- 
posed Vortigern and made his 
son Vortimer king instead of 
him. Rowena, however, con- 
trived to poison her stepson 
and her elderly husband was 
reinstated. A large meeting 
was called to decide what 
should be done with the 
property which had been be- 
stowed upon Hengist and then 
taken away again. Hengist 





Host. 


“THE NATIVES CALL THIS 


*‘Woutir Buri Brine 
Bona,’ BUT TO US IT’s JUST ‘WATERLOO BRIDGE.’ ” 


him in mind and not confuse 
him with the many later kings 
of whom you will be hearing.” 
“Do you mean the story 
of King Alfred letting the 
cakes burn, Mama?” asked | 
Fanny. “Miss Smith has told 
us about that and we have | 
often played at it. Pray tell 
us something new.” | 
“No doubt Miss Smith’s | 
gift of narrative is superior | 
to your mother’s,” said Mrs, | 
Birdikin, slightly piqued, “ but | 
I should still wish to inculcate 
the moral of the story with | 
which she has acquainted you. | 
Had the cottager’s wife been | 
aware of the rank of the visitor 
whom she set to a menial task 
and afterwards maltreated for 
neglecting it, the regrettable 
incident would not have oc. | 
curred. It therefore behoves | 
all who are born to a superior | 
position to insist upon it in| 
dealing with the lower orders, 
or the wildest licence and de. | 
bauchery will break out. We 
shall have many _ instances 
of the danger of letting the | 
mob get the upper hand as | 
we follow the history of our | 
country. Has Miss Smith told | 
you the story of King Canute 
and the waves?” 
“Yes, Mama,” replied, 











attended the meeting with his follow- 
ers, and, being desirous of cutting the 
proceedings short, fell upon the Britons 
who were present and slew them all 
except Vortigern, for whose ransom he 
demanded three more counties to be 
handed over to him. From these small 
beginnings arose the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy.” 

**T find it difficult, Mama,” remarked 
Henry, “to applaud Rowena for mur- 
dering Vortimer.” 

“Rowena’s first duty was towards 
her husband,” said Mrs. Birdikin. 
“Though the consort of a monarch, she 
was undoubtedly lacking in the refine- 
ments that signalised, for instance, our 
late lamented Queen Charlotte. I fear 


the City of London in company with 
several knights, and in this you may 
see how the intervening centuries have 
been bridged, for you may imagine him 
quite at home with his feet under King 
Arthur’s mahogany. 

“At one time England was governed 
by no fewer than seven different kings, 
who went by the name of the Hept- 
archy, “hept” being the Saxon word 
for that number. But this arrangement 
was found inconvenient, and it was 
decided that one of them, called 
Egbert, should reign over the whole 
country. Edward was a respectable 
king, as kings went in those days, but 
it is with his grandson, Alfred, that 
there began that long line of illustrious 


Charles. ‘“‘I apprehend that the waves 
were not aware of King Canute’ 
superior. position or they would have 
behaved in different fashion.” 

“That is a foolish reflection,” said 
Mrs. Birdikin. “King Canute wished 
to rebuke: his courtiers, and chose 4 
way of doing it which, at the expense 
of a slight wetting, has preserved his 
name, which might otherwise have 
been forgotten, until the present day. 
Miss Smith, I presume, did not inform 
you that King Canute was a Dane. I) 
have no objection to her entertaining 
you with stories culled from English | 
history, but your studies with me are) 
not designed for mere entertainment. 
How did it come about that a king from 
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Denmark came to be sitting at his ease 
| in an English watering-place and in a 
| position to rebuke courtiers or waves 
or anything else? He was neither a 
| Saxon nor an Angle, but he was King 
| of England. What had happened?” 
| “Some fighting,” suggested Charles. 
| “Exactly,” replied Mrs. Birdikin. 
“King Alfred had kept the Danes at 
| bay, but after his death great numbers 
| of them came over and settled them- 
selves in England, where they had 
acquired so much property by violent 
means that at last King Ethelred, who 
was called the Unready because he was 
never punctual, gave orders that all of 
them were to be massacred. This very 
strong measure proved to have been 
a mistake. Many more Danes came 
| over the next year under Canute, and 
were so incensed at the murder of their 
relatives that after much fighting they 
were able to dictate their own terms. 
| These were that the kingdon should be 
| divided between Canute and Edmund 
| Ironside, so called from his conspicu- 
| ous bravery. The arrangement did not 
| work very well; Edmund Ironside was 
| murdered within a month and Canute 
| became King of all England. 


| “King Canute was a sensible mon- 
arch, but the two other Danish kings 
| who succeeded him were unsatisfac- 
| tory, and after several more murders 
| England reverted to the rule of the 
Saxons under King Edward the Con- 
fessor, of whom I shall tell you in the 
| next lesson.” A.M. 
(T’o be continued.) 
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| Refinement by Instalments. 
(“‘Sack’! What a vulgar word! A gentle- 

man would have said ‘ dismiss.’ ”°—From the 


soliloquy of a peeress in “ The Daily Mirror” 
feuilleton.} 





WHEN morn by morn my paper’s page 
Reveals an outlook ever blacker, 
Expounding how the heathen rage 
While England shuffles to the 
knacker, 
I turn from prospects so funereal 
For consolation to the serial. 


Charmed by the antics of a band 

Of characters who boast a glamour 
That never was on sea or land, 

And often as peculiar grammar, 
Iread in rapturous enthralment 
Till I have finished the instalment. 


I mingle with the rich and proud 
As feverishly I absorb it, 
A titled but abandoned crowd 
Far, far above my humble orbit, 
A world of gaiety and fashion 
And ardent if promiscuous passion. 


Nor need the moralist bewail 
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“WELL, IN FIRST HALF I sITs 
IN A BOAT— 





AND IN SECOND I WALKS BACK 0’ BOADICEA LIKE.” 








Or think the daily doses fail 

To blend instruction with enjoyment, 
Mixing, as Horace put it fruitily, 
At once the dulce and the utile. 


Day in, day out, six times a week 
They give a valuable lesson _ 
In how one should or should not speak, 
As when the marchioness lays stress 
on 
The fact that those who talk of 
“sacking.” 
In true gentility are lacking. 


Imbibing culture as I read, 
I learn to hold the wretched chap kin 
To something very low indeed 
Who calls a serviette a napkin, 
While scarce less heinous his offence is 
Who “starts”—a gentleman “com- 
mences.” 


And so I glean from day to day 
A richer store of information 
Of what ’tis comme il faut to say 

In any given situation, 
Acquiring for my modest tanner 
Per week a truly ducal manner. 








The Sportsman’s Panacea. 
‘**HEART—VASCULAR DISEASES AND 
RHEUMATISM. 

Golf, Shooting, Motor Trips. 
INCLUSIVE CURES! 

Advt. in Sunday Paper. 





“We are afraid that when the average 
husband is instructed to cut the lawn he just 


lets it go in at one ear and out at the other.” | 


Local Paper. 


We have seen conjurers do the same 
thing with eggs. 
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“How DID YOU COME TO BEAT YOUR WIFE?” 
“ SOOPERIOR FOOTWORK.’ 








The Wall. 


EVER since it was built the wall has 
played an important part in the life of 
the village. Erected originally to en- 
close the demesne whose iron gates 
opened occasionally to allow the local 
lord and his lady to drive through in 
sparkling elegance—“ Look’d the style 
of them was crushin’,” older people say 
regretfully—the highest part of it has 
served in turn as a ball-alley, a trap 
for motorists and, lastly, as a vast 
background for whitewashed items of 
political and economic propaganda. 

No one could pass through Rath- 
berry without seeing the wall, in which 
the long main street apparently ends. 
It has even given its name to the lit- 
tle street that so unexpectedly follows 
it round an unseen corner. To the 
dwellers there the thoroughfare still 
is Wall Street, though a particularly 
intimidating Gaelic name has been 
nailed to Connolly’s house. 

When the American slump came 
some of the people learned with sur- 
prise that there was another street of 


that name, but it seemed to be a much 
wilder place than theirs, in which un- 
tamed animals “romped around doin’ 
dethriment,” Mrs. Connolly said. 

In its last use, as a medium for 
soothing or threatening messages to 
intending voters, the wall has been 
overwhelmingly successful; and after 
several years the people of Rathberry 
had begun to feel themselves aggrieved 
if any single statement was left there 
without contradiction for more than 
a day. Not that they allowed them- 
selves to be unduly influenced by the 
advice, but they liked to read it all the 
same. 

“T’d be gratisly lonesome here 
betimes,” old Ryan said, “only for the 
parables they do have wrote out upon 
the wall above.” 

For some time the high wall served 
a dual purpose. It no longer enclosed 
the demesne, from which the lord had 
departed to the haven of an English 
property ; gaps appeared here and there 
and the iron gates stood open. 

But they still played hand-ball there 
on a summer evening, even after the 
first of the whitewashed messages 


straggled across the smooth surface. | 
Compared with the statements that | 
have since appeared, it was both mild | 
and reasonable, merely suggesting that | 
the people of the village should “ Vote 
No. 1 ror Wire.” Repeated ham- 
merings with a muddy ball did not 
improve the unpractised letters, and 
presently the words were used in the 
game itself. “Look at the dirt upo: 
the double-ooh,” opponents were told. | 
‘““Wasn’t I in a conundhrum which of | 
the letthers I’d brand so that ye’d 
see it? ‘I’ll lambaste the double-ooh,’ | 
I says; an’ so I did.” 

With the comparatively recent | 
growth of extreme bitterness between 
the two political parties in Rathberry 
the unseen writers cast off all restraint, 
and the hand-ball enthusiasts have 
moved by common consent to another 
part of the wall. The branding with 
mud of any of the letters might now 
“rise a murren” among the onlookers. 
For years statement and contradiction 
followed each other with a promptness | 
that was bewildering. ‘Them two 
might lick thumbs, whosoever they’ 
are,” it is said of those writers with 
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complete satisfaction. ‘I declare to 

man but they do give one another 

word for word—an’ a word over.” 
Always a source of danger to passing 








motorists, the wall, with its increas- 
ingly lurid pronouncements, became 
|, siren that lured them on to an 
| unequally -matched collision, or to a 
| sudden halt that, unforeseen by the 
| driver of a vehicle following closely, 
| was just as calamitous. 

| Electors who had overnight absorbed 
| the advice to ““VoTE FoR So-anp-So” 
were confronted on their way to the 
poll by nerve-shatttering words that 
had been added in the meantime— 
“-anD IRELAND’S DEAD WILL RISE 
AND CURSE You!” 

The existence of political hunger- 
strikers lent new fury to the writers. 
In huge letters they in turn denounced 
everyone in the district who could still 
enjoy their meals, or urged them to 
consider the utter futility of starving 
oneself in order to further the interests 
of any well-fed politician. 

So it continued for a long, long time, 
until, well-nigh spent with feeling, the 
writers allowed a cynical note to creep 
into their efforts and direct contradic- 
tion became more difficult. The words, 
“Gop’s Poor, MoryanH!” remained 


on the wall for more than a month, for 
it was not easy to think of anything 
else to say. Enough for Rathberry 
that the message contained a sinister 
reference to the recent closing of the 
local Union, “ Moryah” being the 
Gaelic equivalent of “I don’t think.” 

Only with the forming of a certain 
body of youthful volunteers were the 
words blotted out to make way for the 
sardonic plea of “Jorn THE Brats,” 
since replaced by a second flowering of 
the once-popular stricture, ‘“‘ Boycorr 
Bass”; but the writing on the wall 
lacked its original fire. 

wh * * % Bo 

On a stormy day in early spring the 
village woke to the bitter remembrance 
of the crushing defeat of their football 
team by the hated players of Mullina- 
beg, and decided afresh that the least 
said about the match to those who had 
been beaten the better for the peace 
of the place. Early risers glanced in- 
voluntarily at the wall and stiffened in 
horror. ““ WHAT PRICE THE RATHBERRY 
Rovers now?” it asked sternly, and 
the letters were of tar. 

The limit had been reached. At 
midnight, with a roar that shook the 
village, the offending words, aided by 
dynamite, soared towards heaven, then 


rained upon the earth; but at the 
edge of the new gap the first two re- 
mained unscathed. ‘“‘WHAT PRICE,” 
passers read for some weeks, and then 
at last, beyond the gap, the one word, 
“ CATTLE?” 


What price, indeed ? D. M. L. 








Rivals. 


Aubrey 

Plied her with quail and strawberry ; 
Hamish 

Adored but grew tamish; 
Simon 

She spent no time on; 
She was not gone 

On John; 

Neville 

Moved on a different level 
Mentually ; 

So that eventually 

It was Sam 

Who pushed the pram. 








“Mr. Davies comes from Tonbridge School 
and is studious. At Oxford he followed his 
first-class honours in Part One of the Classical 
Tripos with a first-class in Part Two.” 

Evening Paper. 
He is now of course working hard for 
“Greats” at Cambridge. 
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“Our, M’sreu, PERHAPS. But NOT ’ERE.” 





THAN THIS.” 
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“]T TOLD YOU TO CLOSE THE CAR. 


“My DEAR, WHAT MORE 


How am I To Go IN TO DINNER LIKE THIS? ” 
DO YOU WANT? AN ABSOLUTELY GENUINE WIND-SWEPT COIFFURE! ” 











Chorus, Cricketers ! 


said William from 
behind his newspaper, “a song about 
cricket.” 

“Nothing easier,” I replied, 
straightway carolled :— 

“Standing one day at the wicket, 

I was shaking a bit at the knees, 

And I shouted out to the bowler: 

‘Cut out the leg stuff, please... .’” 

| “Not that at all,” William inter- 
| rupted. “You don’t get the idea. It 
| isn’t a tenor solo that’s wanted, but 
/ something everyone can sing at once— 
| a national song. It seems there is no 
| national song about cricket.” 

“Disgraceful!” I said. “National 
_ by all means. I mean, aren’t we all, 
| now-a-days? I’ve got it——” 

“So have I,” William burst out. 
“Something like a Song of the White- 
| shirts—eh what?” 

“Whiteshirts on the Green and all 
that. No good, old boy. Absolutely 
not. Lets in tennis-players and good- 
ness knows what. Now, how about 
this— 

‘The cricketers of England, 
How beautiful they stand. 


Hurrah, hurrah for Larwoop, 
The ball is in his hand’? 


“THEY want,” 


and 


Though I don’t know whether you'd 
class that as a song or a poem.” 

“Neither,” sneered William. “‘Be- 
sides, you can’t bring fellows’ names 
into it. I mean it wouldn’t always be 
Larwoop who had the ball in his 
hand.” 

“Too true,” I sighed. “‘It might be 
GRIMMETT. But the names could be 
altered to fit the occasion, though that 
might make it a bit complicated for 
community-singing, if that’s the idea.” 

“That seems to be the idea,” said 
William. ‘*Something,’ the writer 
says, ‘which would fit the many occa- 
sions when cricketers meet and make 
merry.’ ” 

“Do they? I mean, I thought they 
had to keep so frightfully fit. For 
instance, look at that photograph of 
Wyatt chopping at a tree in his spare 
time. You don’t call that making 
merry, do you? And I don’t believe 
a fellow could sing and chop down an 
enormous elm or something at the same 
time. He’d want all his breath.” 

“There are,” William quoted 
crushingly,“ ‘celebrationsafter matches 
and smoking-concerts when the teams 
meet in the pavilion or in some con- 
venient hostelry.’ ” 


“Oh, those. But nowadays they get 





somebody professional to entertain. 
Probably a crooner. Of course, to be 
up-to-date the thing ought to bea 
crooning song. You know— 
‘T’ll say I’m lonely, boy; 
Ill say I’m blue-oo; 
I guess I’m just a toy 
To yew-oo.’” 





**My sacred aunt!” stormed William, | 
“you re not suggesting it’s possible to 
croon about cricket ?” 

I considered the few subjects gener- 
ally regarded as technically suitable 
for croon-fodder and admitted that 
cricket could not possibly be one of them. 

‘All the same,” I said, “it’s funny 
cricketers haven’t had their own song 
by this time.” 

“T’m dashed if it’s so funny after 
all,” growled William. “‘It says here: 
‘Cricketers sing with enthusiasm such 
well-known songs as “John Brown's 
Body,” “The Animals Went into the 
Ark,” “Two Men Went to Mow,” and 
so on.’ Of course they do. So do 
soldiers and sailors and police men and 
candlestick-makers.” 

“You mean that if there was 4 
national song about cricket, cricketers 
would be the last to sing it?” 

atin one on them at Lord’s and 

he grinned. D. ©. 
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ALLIES IN WONDERLAND. 


THE DEBTOR AND THE CREDITOR 
(WHO SHOULD BE HAND-IN-HAND) 

BOTH WEPT LIKE ANYTHING TO SEE 
SUCH QUANTITIES OF SAND: 

“IF THIS WERE ONLY CLEARED AWAY,” 








THEY SAID, “IT WOULD BE GRAND.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, June 4th.—_Commons: Finance 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Tuesday, June 5th.—Lords: Adminis- 
tration of Justice (Appeals) Bill read 
Second Time. Debate on Unemploy- 
ment Bill. 
Commons: Finance Bill Further 
| Considered in Committee. 
| Wednesday, June 6th.—Lords: Unem- 
| ployment Bill given Second Reading. 
| Commons: P.M.G.’s Survey of Post 
| 








Office. 


Monday, June 4th—To-day at 

| Question-Time Commons were almost 
| skittish. That most determined cham- 
| pion of official propriety, Captain 
| CROOKSHANK, twice removed his top- 
| hat in inquiry; on first occasion he 
wanted to know how it came about 
that Oxford Society was allowed to 
hold its annual general meeting in 
| room at Foreign Office, whether any 
rent was charged, and whether similar 
facilities were to be permitted to other 
private organisations. SirJoHNSIMon’s 
reply was that Society met at Foreign 
Office both at his invitation and at 
| his expense (hire of chairs, etc.), and 
| he countered by suggesting that, as 
|another son of Isis, Captain Croox- 
| SHANK might like to share the cost 
—an offer which was not accepted. 
Mr. MacquisTEN, on whom price of 
seats in Royal Parks has made lasting 
impression, was un- 
able to refrain from 
| urging that in any case 
not more than two- 
| pence a chair should be 
| charged. 


_ Send More Sons to 


Oxford ? 
| CaptainCROoKSHANK’S 
| second question also 


| concerned Oxford. He 
| threw doubt on seem- 
liness of proposed 
broadcast by Lord 
Hairax on activities 
of that university; and 
Mr. Hore-BeLisua 
| proving intransigent, he 
| expressed hope that his 
| noble friend would re- 
| member importance of 
| dignity even in advert- 
| isement. 
| There is, it seems, no 
truth in rumour that 
| Mr. Macguisten has 
taken up appointment 
| 4s publishers’ publicity 
agent, and indeed his 
| preoccupation with fin- 


| ancial aspect of park 


—_— 











their return to Westminster). 


seating would scarcely allow him time; 
but to-day he gave gratuitous stimulus 
to sales of Holy Deadlock by calling 
attention of Government to “A. P. H.’s” 


z AN 


ANN! 


Ky 





—_— > 
MR. DUFF DOWSER. 
Tue FrnancrtaAL SECRETARY TO THE WAR 


OFFICE CONDUCTS WATER-DIVINING OPERA- 
TIONS ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


disrespectful treatment of H.M. 
Judges, Courts and Legal Code. [Legal 
Code, yes ; but Judg2s and Courts, no. 
Mr. P’s. R. wonders if Mr. M. has read 





TWO HAPPY 
Big Ben in splints (to Sir Austen Cuamsertain and Mr. Lanssury on 


RETURNS. 


“SPEAKING AS ONE PATIENT TO HIS PALS, 
MAY I SAY HOW PLEASED I AM TO SEE YOU BOTH AGAIN?” 


the book.| So ticrror-GENERAL asked 
for time in which he could discuss 
matter with ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Budget is now nearly two months 
old, and most people are only too 
content with its concessions. Oppo- 
sition alone has to put up show of dis- 
approval, which renders Committee- 
stage of Finance Bill somewhat un- 
inspiring. In to-day’s debate Govern- 
ment seemed to justify imposition of 
high tariff on arc-lamp carbons, and 
relegation of insulin to free list. 

Tuesday, June 5th—In middle of 
floor of Lords stands large table bear- 
ing reference-books and drinks of water. 
Several gentlemen in grey wigs sit at 
it, and for thirty-four years Sir Ep- 
WARD ALDERSON has been one of them. 
To-day, on his resignation as Clerk of 
the Parliaments, Party Leaders paid 
cordial tribute to his services and wel- 
comed his successor, Mr. BADELEY. 

Debate on Unemployment Bill was 
then begun, PAYMASTER - GENERAL, 
Lord RocHESTER, moving its Second 
Reading and surveying its comprehen- 
sive provisions. Lord MARLEY re- 
stated objections of Opposition, 7.e., 
Unemployment Assistance Board’s in- 
dependence of Parliament, mainten- 
ance of Means Test, inadequacy of 
children’s allowances, etc., but said 
that instead of amending Bill his Party 
would repeal it when opportunity arose. 
For this foolish assertion he was re- 
buked by Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
who gave his support 
in very constructive 
speech, hoping that Bill 
might still be amended 
to raise school-age 
to 15. 

In Commons at Ques- 
tion-Time Sir AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN was 
heartily cheered as he 
limped in on a stick; 
and everyone was glad 
to learn that Mr. Lans- 
BuRY had attended 
meeting of Parliament- 
ary Labour Party. 

It seems hard that 
fortune-tellers should be 
summoned irrespective 
of whether their pre- 
dictions have proved 
right or wrong, and 
Mr. RADFORD won sym- 
pathy of House, though 
not of Home SEcRE- 
TARY, for lady whose 
only reward for correct- 
ly describing progeny 
of certain police-inspec- 
tor was fine of £7, plus 
costs. Her subsequent 
description of same pro- 
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geny is likely to gain in vividness what 
it loses in accuracy. Mr. Lawson’s 
suggestion that she should be encour- 
aged to bend her talents towards Epsom 
was not officially acknowledged. 
House listened with evident approval 
to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S statement on 
American Debt. He regretted tele- 
graphic error which had resulted in 
premature publication in Washington 
of British Note, and explained that 
, Government had chosen to suspend 
| interim payments rather than revive 
| disastrous tension over question of in- 
| tergovernmental debts by paying and 
so having to demand payment from our 
own debtors. Our obligations, he said, 
| were not repudiated, and we were ready 
| to join in conversations with President 
ROOSEVELT whenever he considered 
they would produce valuable results. 
| Wednesday, June 6th.—After brief 
| debate their Lordships gave Second 
| Reading to Unemployment Bill. 
' Commons spent happy afternoon 
listening to Post Office survey so 
satisfactory that very little was left to 
be said except by way of congratula- 
| tion. It being Derby Day, equine 
| metaphors were demanded, and Sir 


KinasLey Woop told House that of 
many good horses which had come 
from Post Office stables best was 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD UP. 
“We must not forget the big part played 
by the jockey. He showed coolness, 
fine judgment and skill."-—From a Daily 
Paper’s Report on the Derby. 


classic winner ‘‘Surplus,” sired by “ En. | 
deavour” out of “ National Recovery,” | 


Total surplus of his Department, he 
calculated, would be just 
£12,000,000, and its turnover 
constantly increasing. 
more letters had been dealt with than 
in preceding year; 20,000,000 stamps | 
were sold every day; public’s balance 


over | 
was | 
100,000,000 } 


in Savings Bank stood at £338,000,000 | 


—all remarkable figures. 

P.M.G. then announced that contri- 
bution of B.B.C. to Exchequer was to | 
be halved from July Ist; and that he 
had decided, in view of fact that we 
were still ninth in world-list of telephone 
density, to embark on bold new policy. 
Rentals were to be lowered by 26s. a 
year in London and 30s. in country; 
monthly accounts would be allowed; 
concessions made to those who for 
professional reasons used their phones | 
more for reception than for transmis. | 
sion, and minor charges reduced. There | 
were still four million householders 
who were potential subscribers. 

House showed unanimity in wishing to 
make much of horse “Surplus,” but an 
even greater eagerness to complimentits 
jockey on brilliant way he has handled it. 














A PIONEER. 





THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER WHO INTRODUCED THE TROUSER-PRESS TO THE COURT. OF SHAGBAGH. 
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As Others Hear Us. 





Simplifying Things. 

“Look here—couldn’t we get there 
through North Street ?”’ 

“Well, we could in a way.” 

“Because that’s where that place is 
they said about—you know, sun-dials, 
bird-baths and things—and it would 
be an opportunity for just looking.” 

“But I thought you thought we 
| wouldn’t have one.” 

“Ves, I know I did, and I still do in 
a way. Only I thought one might 
as well look. Especially if we were 
actually there.” 

“Women!” 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
Besides, it isn’t that at all. I just sim- 
ply thought. That was all.” 

“If we go through North Street we 
can’t do the battery for the wireless.” 

“We must. Because of its being 
Saturday. And, anyway, we can on the 
way back. And I thought we might 
drop in to tea with the Kellys.” 

“Miles out of our way.” 

“Not so very. And besides, if we did 
the Kellys we should be practically 
next-door to that girl with the mother.” 

“What girl?” 

“The one that answered the ad- 
vertisement. You know. Accustomed 
to kitchen-work and likes the country, 
but the mother was an invalid and she 
couldn’t leave home.” 
| “Then what’s the use?” 
| “Oh, one never knows. They often 
| just say things. Anyhow, we might as 
| well, if we’re at the Kellys.” 

“T must say the Kellys seem to me 
frightfully out of our way.” 
| “Well, then, what about popping up 
the hill and seeing if that house has 
gone yet? The board was still up last 
week ; and you know it might be worth 
writing to tell Joan about.” 

“She’s practically settled on Bourne- 
mouth.” 

“She might easily change. Still, not 
if you don’t want to.” 

“I’m partly thinking of the time. 

Have you got much?” : 
_ “Masses. And besides, while we’re 
m we may just as well see about the 
new cretonnes. Then you won’t be able 
to say anything, like you did last time, 
when they ‘re actually on.” 

“ T never said a single word that I 
remember.” 

“No, [know you didn’t. But it came 
_ toexactly the same thing. So I thought 

this time we'd better take the oppor- 
tunity. Both of us, I mean.” 

“Well, if you mean that purple 
parrots aren’t my idea of a drawing- 
room, you re right.” 


‘ 


“Dear, what’s the use of saying 




















































































































































































































“WE HAD TO COME THIS WAY TO SEE THE THOMSONS, SO WE THOUGHT WE 
MIGHT AS WELL KILL ANOTHER BIRD WITH THE SAME STONE.” 








things like that? If the rugs won’t 
wear out at the same rate as the covers 
it isn’t my fault. I’m sure I’d be only 
too thankful. But it’s no use pretend- 
ing that purple isn’t purple.” 

“Oh, I know purple’s purple, all 
right.” 

“Well, then, there you are. And I 
daresay that if we both go together there 
may be something that isn’t parrots 
and yet has enough purple in it to go.” 

“The only thing is it’s dead out of 
the way. Besides the time.” 

“Not if we slip round by the new 
fishmonger’s, and we may just as well 
while we re about it. I’ve often thought 
I’d give him a trial. I could do the 
library books at the same time.” 

“Now, look here 





“Yes, dear, I know. But what am I 
to do? Besides, it’s only three doors 
off. It simplifies things in the long run.” 

“But not the Kellys.” 

“T can’t see why not, when it only 
means going round by a different way. 
But the cretonnes and the wireless 
and the sundial place and the library 
books are the most important.” 

“Besides the Meeting.” 

“Oh, the Meeting. While you’re at 
the Meeting I shall try and get some 
shopping done, and I might try and get 
hold of Molly to meet me somewhere 
for lunch; and I shall try and fit in the 
Registry Office between the dentist and 
popping in at the Needlework Exhib- 
ition. That’ll kill two birds with one 
stone, won’t it?” E. M. D. 
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At the Play. 


“THe Private Roap” (CoMEDY). 
THE first appearance of Mr. JoHN 
TILLEY in a play is an event of such 
national moment that in innumerable 
British homes loyal citizens will be 


| wondering how the most emollient of 


company-chairmen who ever allayed 
the mounting fears of regurgitating de- 
| benture-holders, the most intrepid and 
| successful of the myriad investigators 
encamped round Loch Ness, comports 
| himself as one of a quintet. The answer, 
I am glad to report, is that, insubjection 
to the discipline of a plot (if you can 
| call this a plot) and to the requirements 
of a team, his personality remains un- 
diluted. In the words of the celebrated 
ode about an invalid sovereign, “ he 
is not better; he is much the same.” 
| Those noble cheeks, like outsize rubber 
| muffins, continue to imbue his every 
| word with an impressive tincture of 
| solemnity, and his mouth, turned down 
' at each end after the fashion of an 
| Eton collar, still preserves an exquisite 
| sadness. 
His name is Alexander Beckett, he is 
; an elderly headmaster on holiday, and 
| he is not altogether a nice old man. He 
| is an ineffective philanderer, spending 
| much time in contemplation of the 
| conquests which he might have made, 
a scholar looking to Paris rather than to 
Rome or Athens; and he is staying in 
| thecountry cottage of anex-pupilnamed 
George Augustus Wayneflete, 
| now grown into a worldly 
| author, in whom a tolerant 
affection for his old profes- 
| sor’s leanings towards brandy 
and French novels has super- 
| seded that inhuman respect 
which the public spotless- 
ness of headmasters so com- 
| monly engenders. 
These two were discussing 
life (in particular the facts 
| of life—and a little unneces- 
| sarily, I thought) over a 
| Saturday-night whisky-and- 
| soda, and Wayneflete was 
telling an astonished and 
| disapproving Beckett how he 
had recently fallen for a 
| grass-widow who was such a 
lovely creature that he had 
cut her right out and en- 
shrined her on a pedestal of 
memory (or some such non- 
sense), when suddenly from 
the private road outside came 
the sound of what on the 
Stock Exchange they would 
call Hectic Kerb Activity in 
Tin and Rubber. A large 
| car had caught Wayneflete’s 





George Augustus Wayneflete . 
Sylvia Ashwin .... 


grandmother’s pet oak-tree a stinging 
blow in its solar plexus, and there 
emerged in due course, unscathed, a 
lady about whose identity (this being a 
farce) we had no doubt, and an ox-like 
young man equipped with a massive 


THE PROFESSOR WITH A 
ABOVE BREAKFAST. 


Alexander Beckett . 


SOUL 


. Mr. Jonun Tittey. 


eye-glass and a minute vocabulary. It 
was, in fact, the lady from the pedestal. 
She had left it abruptly to spend a 
week-end with her monocled escort, but, 
owing to lack of transport and more 
particularly to the fact that she had, as 
we suspected, driven all the way from 


A QUESTION OF POSSESSION. 


London with, so to speak, one eye on 

the oak-tree and the other on a subse. 

quent rapprochement with Wayneflete, | 
they spent the week-end at the cottage. | 
And although Wayneflete’s calculated | 
rudeness would have sent most people | 
walking, barefoot if necessary, into the | 
night, Beckett’s ponderous chivalry and | 
his habit of treating the cottage as his | 
own made things easier for everyone, | 


except his host. 


By his order the 


couple, who simulated marriage, were | 
allotted Wayneflete’s bedroom; and 
from that point the farce was pro. 
pelled along lines worn so smooth by 
convention that we need hardly pur. | 


sue them. 


Mr. JoHN CARLTON is the author, and 
in view of the neatness of parts of | 
his dialogue and of some well-timed 
laughs it was a pity that he tried too 
often to be smart and that he neglected 
to devise a less flimsy framework. 

Miss Dorotuy Dickson has a won- 
derful gift for infusing bubbles into 
any sort of comic vintage. She played 
the fair intruder with so much charm 
that the prescience of Wayneflete’s | 
grandmother when she interred that 
particular acorn won our warm admira- 
tion. The amorous vagaries of Wayne. | 
flete were gracefully handled by Mr. 
EDWIN STYLES, who can be rude as 
satisfactorily as anyone on the stage; 
Mr. ANTHONY SHAW concentrated s0 | 
thoroughly on the ox-like one’s bovinity 
that he gave the impression of being a 
walking pillar of meat-essence, and the 


<f Tene 


ii 


. Mr. Epwin Sry Les. 
. Miss Dorotruy Dickson. 





fun of this wore thin; Mr. 
ERNEST GRAHAM’S butler 
had all the poise required by 
thedemandsof a stage house- 
party; while Mr. Jouy 
TILLEY made us laugh again 
and again. But the honours 
were usually his rather than 
Mr. Caruron’s; I would 
have liked to see him given 
greater scope and more con- 
sistent material. _ Eric. 


At the Ballet. 

“ PRECIPICE” (SAvoy). 

Tuts is a tragedy in the 
episodic manner by FRANCES 
GREGORY, consciously “star: | 
ring” a young dancer, | 
Michael Michacloff (Mt. 
Anton Dotty), who is ob- 
sessed by the conviction 
that he is a dual personality; 
morbidly preoccupied with 
his own transcendent genius 
and with the thought of his | 
impending death ; helplessly | 
under the hypnotic influence | 
of the impresario, Bors 
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|Hohlakov (Mr. Francis SuLiivan); him. The touch of feline cruelty under 
| attached and finally married to a 
| rich, beautiful and devoted philistine, 


| 


| 


| inspiration and 


| dictive. 


| narrative and how far it is founded (as 
| is sedulously whispered) on the career 


} 


' to be a note of this venture. 


| 


| perhaps not so conspicuous; it moves 
| slowly; the characterisation of the 

dancer is by no means clear and is 
» tire- 


developed to display rather the 
| some eccentricities of genius than 

its compensating splendours. Nor 

can 1t be honestly said that the 
ballet, Za Mort, which certainly 
and rightly gives Mr. Dorn ad- 
nirable opportunity for the dis- 
| play of high technical accom- 
| plishment, bears any clear im- 
press of creative genius. 

There were in detail many 
interesting episodes and meritor- 
ious performances. Mr. Doin 
had to face besides the technical 
problems of an art comparatively 
new to him the supremely diffi- 
culttask of presenting a character 
which by no means justified the 
claims made for it, which was 
in fact actually antipathetic and 
essentially uninteresting because 
ill-defined. He gave a conscien- 
tious performance. Briairra, his 
most graceful dancing-partner, 
seems to be naturally gifted as 
an actress, though one can make 





seemed to me to give a charm- 
ingly sensitive and authentic 
portrait of the young dancer, 
Demurska, with her detached 
protective attitude towards the 
gifted Michael. 

Mr. Francis SuLLIVAN never 
fails to make interesting studies, 
Most convincing in their care- 
ful detail, of the admittedly 

flattering” character parts 
Which his particular gifts win for 





eeeeenes 


|to his hitherto undisputed personal 
‘authority, infuriated also by the 
| dancer’s too assertive conviction of 
indispensability, is 
| estranged, savagely embittered, vin- 
No attempt is made to veil 
'the identity of the impresario; on 
| the contrary. What lends derivative 
| interest to the affair is speculation as =>; 
| to how far the dancer-hero is to be / 
| identified with the incomparable artist 
| whose tragic progress as recently de- 
| scribed bears so close a resemblance in y 
so many details to this dramatised hj 


| of the dancer who here takes the part 
| of Michael Michaeloff. Whatever the 
truth, impeccable taste does not seem 


| The intrinsic interest of the play is 


no guess as to her range. She ff 


Hohlakovw’s 


| Anne, Lady Carr (Miss IsopEL Etsom). 
| Hohlakov, competing egomaniac, re- 
| sentful of this association as a threat 


bland manner was brilli- 
antly conveyed with the faint but suf- 
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THE IMPRESAR 
Boris Hohlakov .. . 
Michael Michaeloff. . 


Michael Michaeloff. 





ESCAPING THE “OTHER MICHAEL.” 
. Mr. Anton Do iin. 


ficient suggestion of much else in the 
portrait which tact forbade him to 





tO AND THE BIG 


. Mr. Anton Dotin. 


ARTIST. 
. Mr. Francis L. SULLIVAN. 





develop. Miss Kare Cutter had a part 
cleverly cut or cleverly distorted by her 
to display her sophisticated and engag- 
ing airs. Mr. Ivor BARNarp in one of 
his heroic self-effacing moods gave us 
a thumbnail of a devoted dresser; Mr. 
Hay Perrie’s impression of a distin- 
guished Italian maitre de ballet—im- 
pressed. And Miss IsopeL Etsom 
agonised and sympathised with sensi- 
bility in a not very plausibly rounded 
part. 

The balletomanes, an enthusiastic 
fraternity, gave the piece a vociferous 
welcome, and should be able to ensure 
effective support for it. a 4 






















































































At the Puppet Show. 




















““TEATRO DEI Piccor” (ScALa). 


Sianor Poprecca, having made the 
Grand Tour since his last visit here, 
has returned to us a world-conqueror 
and a confirmed polyglot, introducing 
his distinguished if necessarily some- 
what impassive company to us with 
many amiable flourishes and justified 
boasts in half-a-dozen tongues and with 
a ready wit. In the ten intervening 
years the director has extended his 
range, the most promising new 
feature being the development of 
the art of personal caricature, 
with those queer international 
figures, the film-stars, as sitters; 
and it is amazing how closely the 
piccoli can be made to imitate 
the gestures and carriage of their 
originals by their hidden mani- 
pulators—the members of the 
‘families of DELL’ Acqua, GoRNO, 
BraGca, Foretort, Possrpont, 
Donati, FEFE,” whose national 
and traditional craft Signor Pop- 
RECCA has employed to such great 
advantage. “‘Most unique of its 
gq kind,” says the programme; and 
let not pedantry prevent us from 
agreeing! It is indeed a wonder- 
ful little show. 

The extraordinary precision of 
the gymnasts and the dancers is 
another miracle of manipulative 
skill which must really, as the 
saying is, be seen to be believed. 
I would especially commend the 
little black Bil-Bal-Bul, an old 
friend, and the three Chinese 
acrobats; the formidable fiery 
dragon; the magnificent ‘black 
bull, who seemed positively to 
lick his lips when he had tossed 
a picador over the barrier and 
rudely disembowelled his horse; 
three coon step-dancers ; the little 
Rosina in The Barber of Seville 
(helped appreciably by Signora 
CaRvuGATI in the hidden fore- 
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| ground); and the long interpolation, 
Impressions of Hollywood, with its trav- 
| esties of Eppre Cantor, Mar WEST 
(excellent), CHEVALIER, LAUREL and 
| Harpy, CHAPLIN (so-so); and finally 
| the Garo, in which a departure has 
| been made from the general formula 
| of treating everything in a merely gro- 
| tesque and laughter-provoking manner, 
| with great success. It is curious in- 
| deed that Signor Poprecca does not 


| attempt any effect of beauty or of 


| pathos (as, for example, our own pup- 
| pet-master, Mr. Stmmonps, does with 
such conspicuous success). The per- 


formance would gain by variation of 


mood and perhaps by the shortening 
of the opera and operetta scenes. 

The best of all this is superb, and the 
least good is astonishing. And nobody 
seems to be too old or too young to 
enjoy it all heartily. - i 








“Oil and vinegar must be of the best, and 
in summer salads can occasionally be eaten 
undressed—a cool and pleasant variation.” 

Weekly Paper. 
Yes, but scarcely proper. 





Outside Democracy. 


I caucut Peters, my new neighbour, 
slipping a buff form, which he had 
obediently Folded Here, into the pillar- 
box. Not being obsessed, as some 
people are, by the notion that official 
curiosity is limited to income-tax, I 
recognised at once what he was doing. 
I was also on the point of posting a 
similar form. 

“Making sure of your vote, 
I said. 

“Mine and my wife’s, my son’s and 
my daughter’s, my manservant’s and 
my maidservant’s, and the stranger’s 
that is within my——-’ He broke off. 
“Not that I have either a manservant 
or a lodger,” he added, “‘ but it’s nice 
to fill up a form that serves some useful 
purpose for once in a way. It will make 
sure of our voting here and not at our 
old address.” 

“Once the new 
force,’ I said. 

“When is that ?”’ 
ing, like most well- 


Peters?” 


register comes into 


said Peters, show- 
‘conducted British 


citizens, an abysmal ignorance of the 
foundation of his liberties. 

He was surprised to learn that it 
would not be until the 
October, and seemed to think the 
interval unduly long. I explained as 
well as I could the process of publishing 
and revising the Electors’ Lists. Peters, 
however, like a well-conducted British 
citizen, was only concerned with his 
own affairs. | 

“Then if there’s an Election before | 
October,” he said, ‘‘I suppose I could | 
vote at my old home as an absent | 
voter f 2? 

“Certainly not,” I said; “for that | 
your name must be on the Absent | 
Voters’ List.” | 

But couldn’t I apply to have it put | 
on?” 

“No, Peters,” I said, “‘the list | 
compiled at the same time as the| 
register. In the event of an Election | 
before October you must travel all the 
way to——” 

“Bury St. Edmunds,” he said, and 
added surprisingly, ‘‘ What a jolly 
good excuse for not voting! I’m not 
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a blind supporter of the Government, 
you know.” 

"I gave a sympathetic but non- 
committal nod, not knowing whether 
Peters viewed affairs through the 
glasses of WINSTON, SAMUEL or Sir 
OswaLD Mos.Ley. 

“The trouble is,” he continued, 
“there’s no reasonable alternative. 
You can’t vote against them without 
the risk of its being interpreted as a 
mandate for Lord knows what. 

“T’ve toyed with the idea of not 
voting, but that’s against my princi- 
ples. But of course, if I really can’t 
vote... They couldn’t expect me to 
_go all the way to Bury St. Edmunds, 
could they ?”’ 

I assured him that they couldn’t. 
| This cheered him visibly for a moment, 
but his face soon fell again. 
| “Not,” he added gloomily, “that 
'there’s any prospect of an Election 
| before October, when I shall be regis- 
\tered here without any excuse for 
abstaining. What a bore!” 

I sought to administer consolation. 
| “An Election may come before the 
| following October,” I said. 

“What has that got to do with it?” 
said Peters. 

To which I replied with another 
question: “When did you move?” 

“Lady Day,” he said, and agreed 
that that date was within three 
months of June Ist. 

I then told him that a man may 
| move as far as he pleases without de- 
| stroying his electoral qualification—ex- 
| cept during that particular period of 
| three months. But between March Ist 

and June Ist he must not have come 

farther than from an adjoining Parlia- 
| Mentary county. 

“Bury St. Edmunds,” I concluded, 
“is in West Suffolk. You are now in 
Middlesex. Without being prepared 
toname them off-hand, I am willing 
to bet that there are other counties 
| between.” 

“Then I have to vote at Bury till 
October, 19352” 

“From October, 1934, to October, 
1935, you vote nowhere at all. In the 
eyes of the electoral law you are a 
homeless, a vagrant man.” 

“And just because I moved in 
| March I go a whole year without a 
vote?” 

_ “You and your wife, your son and 
| your daughter, your manservant and 
| your——” 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Peters 
| with some violence. 

I thought he would have been pleased 
| to be free from his electoral dilemma, 
| but when I parted from him he was 
| threatening to write to The Times 
| about it. 
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Bloomsbury Nocturne. 


Kitty likes chords. 

She plucks them in adipose clusters, 

Chromaticky purple, 

In handfuls. 

The ripest, the bloomiest ones 

She snatches low down on the trellis 
of boomiest strings. 

All evening she tramples them under 
her ankle, 

Pedals them into a loathsome rever- 
berant vat. 

Says Thomas: “A plague on the syrupy 
drippings of CHoprn.”’ 

Mrs. Biggs says: “ Artist or no artist, 

Hout she goes if she don’t pay the 
rent.” 











“Smith, after beating the air with a well- 
intentioned bat, at last actually his one, and 
was missed at mid-off from a high skier! ” 

Daily Paper. 
Actually, whose was it at first ? 


A man was arrested in London last 
week for stealing thirty-two mackin- 
toshes and eighteen umbrellas from a 
City warehouse. His plea that he 
merely wished to put something by for 
a rainy day was ignored. 

ee 

“You can easily make money at 
home,” runs an advertisement. The 
difficulty, we imagine, would be in 
passing the stuff afterwards. 

« © ® 

A Trade journal points out that the 
majority of fruit experts can tell the 
exact number of pips in an orange 
without opening it. But they are liable 
of course to slip up on the peel. 

xk *k* * 

“Who isn’t looking forward to green 
peas for dinner once again?” asks a 
writer of gardening notes. Young 
ducks. 
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The Law of the Camp. 


Hear ve the law of the camp-folk, the law of the tent and 
the plain, 

The law of the camp and the guide-rope, the pack and the 
load and the wain; 


The law that all campers must keep to, whatever their 
state or degree; 

That wherever they camp, or whom camp with, they camp 
not henceforward —_ me. 


“y am ‘aba of the thr ob ail the 


“Come, estes,” I said, 
roar of the towns. 
Let us camp by ourselves for a week or ten days or a month 
on the Downs. 


Let us take with us blankets and food; bottles too, full of 
whisky and wine; 

For the law of the camper is this: He must fend for him- 
self would he dine. 


Let us stock well our knapsacks with food—with good 
bread, potted meat and pork-pies— 

Such things as we deem we may eat when occasion to eat 
shall arise ; 


For this is the law of the r, the law of the One and 
the Pack: 

What he would that his belly would eat, he must carry 
himeelf on his back.” 


campe 


So we walked till we found a bare patch on the Downs 
at the end of the day, 

And pitched tent and lit fire; but the fire wouldn’t light 
and the tent blew away. 


‘““Come,” I said, ‘“‘take we axes and hew down a tree; Iet 
us build us a shack!” 

But Eustace said, No, he had varicose veins and was weak 
in the back. 


So we crouched for a while in the open. I said, “Let us 
kindle a fire 

And fry bacon and eat of it well, and be full, as our bellies 
desire.” 

But we’d not any bacon, it seemed; so I said, “Let us 

brew ourselves soup 

| In a kettle.” But Eustace of course had forgotten the 


kettle, poor poop! 


| Then I said, “Let us eat what we may. 
let us eat, and pork-pies; 

For this is the law of the camper,” 
or he dies. 


Sausage-rolls 


I said: ‘‘He must eat 


White bread let us eat, and fresh butter 

honey too from the comb.” 

But where were our knapsacks ? 
left them at home. 


Then I said, ** Let us drink the fresh water that runs in this 
stream as it flows.” 

So I lay there and lapped the cool wate 
went up my nose. 


new-churned ; 


The idiot Eustace had 


r; but most of it 


Fill a cup,” I suggested, and on 
that let us sup.” 

* Well, we can’t,” Eustace said. “There’s no whisky, no 
wine—and we haven’t a cup.” 


“with whisky or wine, 


“Come,” I said, “it is chilly and cheerless out here jp | 
the teeth of the wind. 

Let us wrap ourselves warm in our blankets and sleep,” 
But we’d left them behind. 


Tt was cool lying out on the Downs in pyjamas. The wind | 
had grown high, 

And rain fell upon us, and hail and soft snow and cool 
sleet from the sky. 


And we learnt there the law of the camp-folk, the law of | 
their craft and their trade; 

The law that is made for all campers, to be of all campers | | 
obeyed ; | 


The law that all campers must bow to, whatever their state | | 
or degree 

That wherever they camp, or whom camp with, they camp | 
not with Eustace or me. P.B. 








The Type. | 
| 
“WHERE, “are you going for your summer | 
holiday ?” 

* Algiers,” I replied. 

He seemed impressed. “Do you mean to say,” he asked, 
“that you earn enough from those fatuous bits you write 
in the papers to spend a holiday in Algiers?” 

I explained that men of letters like myself were quite 
rightly paid on a ‘grander scale altogether than mere 
grubbing clerks. I did not explain that my real destination 
was “Algiers,” Grand Parade, Munton-on-Sea. Owing to | 
a miscalculation on a horse-race I was forced to seek a quiet 
and cheap retreat, and I had answered an advertisement 
and postally agreed to spend a fortnight at “Algiers.” If | 
by any chance I met anybody I knew at Munton-on-Sea I | 
could always say that I was studying the boarding-house | 
type. That is one of the advantages of being a writer. | 
And while I was there, I reflected, I might be able to put | 
together a few of those deft little character-sketches which | 
sell so well at this time of year. 

I was disappointed to find that the other people staying 
in the house were very ordinary. I had hoped at least to 
find a genteel spinster, but of the three ladies two were 
married and the other was a widow. Not even a humorous 
widow. . 

The men were no better. One of them, I was told, was 
a retired Colonel, and as soon as I heard this my spirits 
naturally rose. Either he would be red-nosed and boastful, 
in which case he would sell to Good Laughs, or he would be 
broken-spirited and watery-eyed, when he would sell to 
The Church Herald, especially if he had been in a cavalry 
regiment and could be made to talk about his old charger. 
I soon saw, however, that he was not the slightest use for 
my purpose. The only remarkable thing about him was 
that he was staying in a cheap boarding- house when he 
was obviously quite prosperous and rather fastidious. Here 
was the possibility of a mystery. Perhaps he had stayed 
here as a young man and had come back for memory’s 
sake (Family Chatter), or perhaps he was secretly in love 
with the widow (Red Heart Weekly). 

I broached the subject with my usual tact, and he 
laughed. 

‘As a matter of fact,” he said, “I write for some of the 
better- class magazines, and I have come here to study 
types.” 

“So have [.” 

Then, as always when two writers meet, we tried to find 
out what papers the other wrote for, hoping thus to steal 
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Gentleman (dictating letter), “I HAVE ALREADY REDUCED MY FIGURE BY THREE HUNDRED POUNDS AND, HAVING REGARD 
TO THE CONSIDERABLE FRONTAGE, I FEAR IT WILL BE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO REDUCE IT FURTHER.” 
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some of his markets, and took away the characters of other 
Writers, and boasted about long chats we had had with 
|¢ditors and how they had said that the only reason they 
didn’t use more of our stuff was because it was above the 
| publie’s head. 
| Lasked him if he had found any material during his stay 
at Munton-on-Sea, and he confessed that the people in the 
boarding-house seemed to be a very uninteresting crowd. 
| He had made one little sketch, he said, which he had sent 
‘to Good Laughs. 1 wondered which of the guests had pro- 
| Yided him with the material. The Colonel left the boarding- 
ouse next day and I was able to concentrate on my work. 
Idid a sketch of the widow, and a sketch of one of the 
| married ladies, and a short story based on something that 
once happened to an aunt of the other married lady ; 
ee 


but I could see nobody who seemed any use for Good 
Laughs. Humour was absolutely absent from “Algiers.” 

I bought the next issue of Good Laughs to see if the 
Colonel’s article was in. If he had made anything out of 
the material at the boarding-house, I said to myself, he 
must be pretty clever. I found his article, and read it 
through carefully. 

It was an extremely distorted character-sketch of myself. 








The Bone-Specialist Who Didn’t Know Where To Stop. 
“ OsTEOPATH SKIDS INTO GRAVEYARD.” 
Liverpoo! Paper Heading. 





Our All-Powerful Contemporary. 
“ BELGIUM TO DEFAULT. 
By arrangement with ‘ The Times,’ London.” —Newcastle Paper. 
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THE ICE-CREAM MAN 


WHO VENTURED TOO FAR INTO THE JUNGLE. 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


A Fool at Forty. 

EXCEPT as a face-saving expedient for gossip, there seems 
little point in writing the biography of a man of letters as 
though his importance, contemporary or posthumous, lay 
in his relations with women. In the case of WILLIAM 
Haz.irt, historians as appreciative, masterly and broad- 
minded as SAINTSBURY and BIRRELL have agreed to give 
short shrift to the “ vile kitchen stuff” of the critic’s passion 
for his landlady’s daughter, a policy which naturally inspires 
the .less accomplished modern biographer with a burning 
desire to reverse it. This is done with amplitude and 
enthusiasm in The Fool of Love (HamiLton, 10/6), a book 
whose happiest effect, I feel, will be to send its readers 
back to BirRELL and to the Haz.irt of more representative 
work than the flatulent Liber Amoris. It is a disastrous 
consequence of Mr. HESKETH PEARSON’s attitude towards 
Hazuitt’s aberrations that he feels bound to quarrel with 
such of Hazuirt’s circle as felt differently. Worps- 
WORTH and COLERIDGE come off pretty- badly with him, 
CHARLES LaMB comes off worse. But the character to 
suffer most is that of Hazuitrr himself, condoled with 
as an unsuccessful seducer instead of winning acclama- 
tion as the foremost of English critics. 





An American’s War. 
Like the Army of which he was a member, Mr. HERVEY 
ALLEN, as a writer of “‘war memoirs,” comes late into the 





field. But though they have lain so long in storage, the 

chapters which make up Toward the Flame (GOLLANCzZ, 7/6) | 
were written, without intention of publication, while the | 
events which they record were hot in their author’s memory | 
and while he was still suffering the effects of a tremendous | 
experience. This, no doubt, accounts in part for the fresh- | 
ness of his retelling of the familiar story of weariness, | 
horror and discomfort, though the creator of Anthony | 
Adverse could in any ease be trusted for vigour of narrative | 
and unforced effectiveness of description. He makes it | 
quite clear that neither he nor many of his companions. | 
in-arms enjoyed the War, and he is very frank as to his | 
and their reactions to danger and hardship—very frank too | 
in his criticisms of ‘“brass-hats” and other persons in high | 
places. His book culminates in and concludes with an | 
account of a disastrous and gallant episode of the last | 
great drive, at Fismes on the Vesle, in which Lieutenant | 
ALLEN played a very active and nearly fatal part. It was | 
a memorable if (as here maintained) a futile adventure, and | 
has evoked a memorable piece of writing. 


A Novelist Takes Notice. 

I should admire the school of fiction so brilliantly ex- 
emplified by Miss Sytv1a THompson if I did not feel that 
the particular talent it calls for was on the whole an 
elementary one. You congratulate a baby on “ taking | 
notice,” but you can hardly, I suggest, felicitate a novelist | 
with whom observation for observation’s sake seems to 
have become a fetish. My final impression of Breakfast im 
Bed (HEINEMANN, 7/6) is that of a sensitive reaction to | 
such ephemeral sensations as the “safety-pin” taste of | 
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‘oysters. Behind these salient and 
_sharply-defined trifles a number of 
| characters lead an effaced existence, 
emerging now and again to some dra- 
matic situation and retreating behind 
a barrage of still-life. The action of 
the book, confined to a single day, 
centres in the town house of Sir 
Frederick Nicholson, who is in the act 
of cutting down expenses, and the 
fourth-floor fiat of the Cashmoress 
with whom cuts can go no further. 
Incidentally there is Clare Nicholson, 
conducting a liaison with Mark Petre 
who wants to marry her, and the 
book’s most memorable tableau shows 
| Lady Nicholson, Mrs. Cashmore and 
| Clare in eloquent conjunction. 

| 








A River of Fame. 


| Fifty Years on the Test (Pattie ALLAN), 
| By C. Ernest Paty, 
| Tells of waters—they’re golder than 
| guineas, each gallon— 

That water the plain 
| Where the anglers of Hampshire 
| Kneel down on their damp shire, 

Kneel down in the daisies 
Their trout to obtain. 


_Theauthor from Whitchurch to Romsey 
| Knows every green mile, 
| Where never a cast can afford to be 
clumsy 

| He’s master of style; 
And among the professors, 

Both madams and messrs, 

His advice on all phases 
In fish is worth while. 


| He has known all the notable Test men 
| As brothers, has he; 

| And nursery problems he’s solved with 
| the best men 

| At trout hatchery. 

| PLUNKET GREENE introduces 

| This work and its uses 

| Where the bright water lazes 

| Along to the sea. 
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Member (with a grievance). “ WAITER, BRING ME THE COMPLAINT-BOOK.” 
“ NOT FEELING WELL, Sir?” 





| 
| 
| 
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Mr. LamBert’s claims toa hearing in 





| Music Ho! (FABER AND FABER, 10/6 net) cannot be ignored. 
| Hewas the first British composer who—before he came of age 
| —Was commissioned by DIAGHILEV to write for the Russian 
ballet, and his record in other respects is remarkable as the 
| conductor of the “Vic-Wells” ballets, and the wittiest of 
| our musical critics. His judgments are not mere asser- 
| tions but based on first-hand familiarity with the works of 
| the composers discussed, fortified by an intimate familiarity 
| with English literature ranging from Sir Tuomas BRowNE 
| to BEachcomeer. Whether you agree with him or not he 
| 8 always interesting, provocative and full of surprising 
| illustrations. Moderns and ancients alike are handled by 
| him with devastating candour. BraHMs commands his 

respect but nothing more; his references to BACH are some- 

what enigmatic. The symphonies of TcHatkovsky and 

Dvordk are to him monstrosities for which nothing can be 
| Said. He comes down heavily on Desussy, STRAVINSKY, 


ae 





more heavily still on Hispemirn. Of living British com 
posers the only one of whom he has a good word to say is 
Watton. Most modern Jazz he finds a great falling-off 
from JOHANN Strauss, WALDTEUFEL and Sousa. And 
strange to say, the only foreign master of whom the com 
poser of the exhilarating Rio Grande writes with genuine 
admiration is the austere SrpeLivs—the last of the heroic 
line; but why the last? I suppose the answer is to be found 
in Mr. LAMBERT’S recent dismal vaticinations in The Listener 
as to the inevitable Americanisation of all the arts. 





A Good Hay-Crop. 

I have always thonght it would be nice to be one of Mr. 
Ian Hay’s heroes, for he has such a benevolent regard for 
their comfort, advancement and entertainment. On these 
scores his latest lead can have no possible complaint. 
David Gow’s first chapter was unpromising enough, opening 
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in a police-court; but he had been bullied into stealing the 
golf-balls by a wicked uncle, and his luck turned from 
the moment when the Inspector who was taking him to 
a reformatory died in the train and so left him to be 
picked up and adopted by Edgar Treherne, eccentric music- 
master at a large public school, and his small daughter. 
This was a happy chance, for music was the one passion in 
David’s sober make-up, and from his humble beginning 
as T'reherne’s organ-blower his skill rocketed him, with no 
damage to a golden character, to astonishing heights of 
fame. The early picture of Bohemianism at large amongst 
the pedagogues is good fun, but I liked David and Destiny 
(HopDER AND StTovuGHTON, 7/6) best when we reached 
America, where a brilliant description of New York and 
some refreshing satire on its theatre-world awaited us. 
Mr. Hay is not afraid of being sad, but he handles his 
| pathos with a masterly lightness. 





unfettered nature of his spelling, which had to undergo a 
process of translation to make it intelligible. But the task 
was well worth the trouble, for the result is a record which 
adds much to the available knowledge of the sea-history 
of the time as well as giving a lively and readable auto. 
biography of a sailor of the period. Volume I. (Hurst 
AND BLACKETT, 18/- net) takes the narrative as far as 1677 
and includes descriptions of the return of CHaRLEs IT., of 
various naval engagements during the Dutch Wars, of 
voyages to Brazil and China, and of the wreck of “the 
pretty ship Fflorentine” on the Goodwin Sands. The 
present century has seen the last of the old order at sea; 
but ships and seamanship altered surprisingly little in | 
essentials between BaRLow’s day and that of the clipper 
ships, and his story is told with precisely that engaging 
blend of shrewdness and an almost childlike naiveté so 
typical of the “shellback” mentality right up to the pass- 
ing of sail. The numerous reproductions of drawings from 
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Two Cruises. 
It is no doubt good business policy in an artist to re- 


the original MS. add much to the value and attractiveness 
of a book which every lover of the sea should read. 





| flect, if he or she can, 
the popular interests of 
the moment, and that 


Little Kingdoms. 
Even those of us who 


probably accounts for 
| the hold that cruising 
| seems to have taken 
| on the fancy of our 
novelists. Miss ANNE 
PaRRISH, however, has 
found in it not only a 
topical setting but an 
opportunity, and her 
story of a cruise, Sea 
Level (HamIsH HAMIL- 
TON, 7/6), though it 
takes us with a party 
of Americans round the 
world, takes us also on 
a far longer and stranger 
journey over the sea 
of human experience. ¥. 
The Aurora’s passen- 
gers are a mixed collec- 
tion and from a British Husband, “Not at ALL, DEAR. I was JUST THINKING HOW LUCKY 
point of view, making! rr was we pIpn’r Go To STONEHENGE.” 

no allowance for the fact : 


are tired of Ruritanian 
romances will forgive 
Mr. Rotanp PERTWEE 
for creating Morosco 
(NICHOLSON AND Wat- 
son, 7/6). Mr. PERtTWEE, 
as readers of Prince of 
Romance will remember, 
has a pretty wit, and in 
describing the visit of 
Fanny Potts to Morosco 
he makes full use of it. 
Fanny, a delightfully 
humorous creation, had 
at one time been the 
wife of King Stephan of 
Morosco, and she went 
to see him in the hope 
that he might provide 
for their daughter, Meli- 
ora. It would diminish 
the pleasure of reading 
this amusing tale of ad- 
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Wife. “You DON’T MIND CARRYING THAT STONE? It’s A PLEASANT 
MEMENTO OF OUR TOUR.” 
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| that they sailed from a dry country, an unbelievably rowdy venture if I revealed the way in which Stephan mapped 2019 | 

| one at times; but they are real men and women, a few of out Meliora’s future. It is enough to say that she had to ty | 

| them clearly seen, as a few would be if the reader were abe extricated from an exceedingly tight place. ee 

| passenger instead, a few well focussed, the mass a be- 33 

| wildering jumble of peculiarities and names. It is in Ball v. Bat. i 

| truth a somewhat bewildering book if one tries to read it If our skill in bowling fails to increase, the blame most iy 

| with too meticulous attention, but not surely, as its pub- emphatically is not Mr. C. V. Grrmmett’s. Four years ago fe 

| lisher’s blurb suggests, in the main “deftly satirical.” he presented us with some of his secrets in Grimmett on 3 

| Behind its movement and superficiality, its sharp summing- Getting Wickets, and now he has supplemented it with Fy 

| up of ugly phases and manners, is a sound appreciation of ‘T'ricking the Batsman (HODDER AND STouGHTON, 2/-), in 6 

| the hidden springs of human conduct and an exquisite which he again places his knowledge, born of experience, 3 

| understanding of the causes and effects of human pain. at our disposal. We should be grateful for the emphasis aR 

| It is not a great novel perhaps, but a few strands from a he lays on the importance of length (“Good length is 38 
masterpiece have been woven into it. everything. Without it no bowler will succeed”), and s 

indeed in this most instructive little book only once am | 

A Seventeenth-Century Shellback. I at variance with him. “Any enthusiastic cricketer,” he Q 

| Barlow’s Journal, which has been patiently transcribed says, ‘can become a good bowler”—a statement that I 3 

| by Mr. Basti Lussock from the original MS. formerly in can declare positively to be incorrect. 4 

| the possession of the YorKE family, furnishes a singularly } Z 

| complete and interesting account of a sailor’s life in many Entertainments At Which We Have Never Assisted. 

| branches of the sea-service from the Restoration to 1703. = 


“Miss Dorothy entertained on Monday afternoon at a bridge- | 
tea and bathroom shower in honor of Miss Betty , who will be 
married shortly.”—Canadian Paper. 





The Editor’s task was, he says, rendered by no means easy 
not only by the diarist’s close writing but by the free and 








